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STORY OF THE PLAGUE AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

In, one part of Europe the ¢holera still adds 
its horrors to those of war, and though England 
is mercifully preserved from its vistation, the 
voice of alarm does not cease to be heard among 
us—*‘ the cry is still, it comes,”’ and the talk is 
every where of fevers, and infections, and mor- 
tal maladies. My last paper was on Quarantine, 
whence the transition to the plague must seem 
easy and natural. 

Among the friends I acquired during my resi- 
dence at Constantinople, there was nobody va- 
lued so much and with whom I passed so much 
time as Mr. C. Z » @ native of the place, 





descended from an American family, and inform- 


ed by “travel and the constant society of the 
better class of Franks that frequent Pera. The 
following details I gleaned almost entirely from 
him, and he is himself the fond, devoted father— 
the hero of his own tale. Madame W. 
his daughter, had been some two or three years 
married to an Englishman attached to our con- 
sular establishment at Constantinople, and was 
recently the happy mother of a lovely infant. A 
father might be partial, but his praises uf his 
daughter’s beauty and talent, and goodness of 
heart, I have often heard confirmed by others, and 
all who had known Madame W-: , seemed 
to preserve the most affectionate and admiring 
recollections of her. She must indeed have 
been one of those gentle beings we occasionally 
hear of, in our passage through life, whose names || 
are never mentioned without eliciting emotion 
and melancholy regret—who seem to be a portion 
of the heart of every speaker, and of whom it 
is constantly said, ““Ah! if you had known her!” 
One evening that Madame W. was enter- 














taining her sisters and other near relations, and 
some friends at Pera, she felt of a sudden serious- 
ly indisposed. The plague was known to be in 
ee: but it was not raging to any 
great , and had scarcely crossed the Gol- 
den Horn to the Christian suburb. So little did 
the party apprehend that the dread malady was 
among them, that they nearly all felt her pulse, 
and came in the closest contact with her. She 
cut in for a game at whist, and when the family 
party broke up, she shook hands with all her 
friends, and embraced her father and her sisters. 
That night her fever increased, and the next 
morning as daylight broke into the room, and 
allowed her tosee, Madame W. discovered 
a small dark-red spot, about the joint of the hand. 
e Knew the fatal token, but said not a word to 
her‘husband, who was sleeping at her side ; ‘she 
took her little girl that was lying on her bosom, 
and placed it in a cradle, and then waited until 
such & time as she could send for her father. 
When Mr C. Z—— entered the room she 





was alone. She mournfully held up her hand, 
and he saw with horror the plague spot on her 
wrist. Still however there was a hope that it 
might not be the plague—a feeble hope indeed, 
but it served to cheer him, as he took the sad 
road to the dwelling of one of those professors 
whe are called Plague Doctors, and who by con- 
stant practice are supposed to be able to detect 
the malady in its earliest stageg The doctor |i 
soon came to her bedside and filled the hearts o 
all the household with consternation by decla- 
ring that Madame W had indeed the plagu 
No’ sooner had the word passed his lips than 
every body turned to flee, the servants, who were 
Christians of Pera, and far from feeling the in- 
difference to the plague and the conviction of fa- 
talism common to the Turks, would not stay a 
moment in the house, and her husband, who was 
almost petrified with fear, was among the first 
to leave the perilous spot. As the noble heart- 
ed woman, who had borne the doubt and convic- 
tion that she was attacked by the fatal malady. 
»||with the courage of a heroine, saw this desertion, 
and that her infant daughter too was taken away, 
her strength of heart failed her, and while burn- 
ing tears came to her, she said to her father, who 
stood close to her, hanging over her with an ex- 
\proccion af anguish an hic oauntanensa—sé Tont 
\le monde m’abandonne, mon pere! mois vous 
‘ne m’abandonnerez pas ?”’—‘‘Jamais ! ma fille,” 
iwas the answer of the parent, who had not a 
‘thought to give to his own safety, but who, as 
\he spoke, embraced his darling, suffering child, 
and caught her infectious breath on his lips. By 

‘this time the house was cleared of all save the 
{father and the daghter, the plague doctor, and 
an old Turk, who, fortified by the predestinarian 
\doctrines of the Koran, volunteered his services 
jand attendance on the sick, whom no Frank in 
Pera would have approached for a mine of wealth 
—whom husband, sisters and brother—all the 
‘nearest and dearest connexions abandoned—all 
but her good old father! 

When the plague doctor retired, the house was 
placed in quarantine, nobody entering its doors, 
but people supplying the objects that might be 
wanted by its inmates from a distance. No con- 
dition can well be imagined more calamitous than 
this, to see one’s self avoided by one’s fellow crea- 
tures—to feel that to approach a human being 
would be a crime—to watch the rapid progress 
of a disease that so rarely fails to kill, in the per- 
son of one dearer to us than all the world beside, 
to‘count the dull hours as they pass on, and to 
know almost to a certainty that in so many hours 
the dear object of all one’s solicitude will be ren- 
dered insane by the scorching fever, and insen- 
sible to one’s attentions and caresses—in so 
many hours more will be a discolored corpse— 
in so many more the food of worms, of loath- 
some worms; though that flesh is of our flesh, 


and fair, and dear, and most precious to our 
hearts and eyes. 
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*In declaring Madame W. *s disorder to 
be the plague, the doctor had remarked that it 





order—that it was rather what he termed “ da 
peste benigna!”’ but unfortunately before the ma- 
lady was ascertained, she had been copiously bled 
by a European practitioner. I say wnfortunate- 
ly, because it seems to be established that noth- 
is more prejudicial in plague cases than the use 
the lancet, and her poor father was always of 
opinion that had she not been bled she would 
ve recovered. 
When the bubo broke out on her arm, her de- 
voted parent bathed it with his own hands, and e- 
ven when it had burst, entirely’ regardless of his 
own life or death,he dressed the festering, revolt- 
ing wound: while she was Birning with the most 
horrid fever, and writhing with pain, he often 
supported her in his arms,’and her aching head 
would recline on fils bosom, and her breath, hot 
as the vapor from an oven, would mingle with 
his. But yet he caught not the infection. 
Frequently did the affectionate young woman 
express her fears that her dear father would ‘be 
seized with the fatal disorder—-frequently did 
she entreat him earnestly to leav@her to her fate; 
and as long as she retained her reason she testi- 
fied her sense of his truly paternal affection and 
devotedness in words whose recollection never 
failed to make my stout hearted friend’s eyes 
overflow with tears. But it was most piteous 
when the heat that raged at her brain destroyed 
her fine intellect, and she remained either mute 
as ina lethargy, or uttered words void of mean- 
ing, or sentences of the wildest and most confu- 
sed import. The predominant object in the 
mind and heart of the young mother was her in- 
fant daughter, and at times she would implore in 
a tone the most piteous, that they would restore 
her child. At other moments she would clasp 
her arms over her scorching breast, as though 
she held the little cherub in her arms, and her 





across the apartment, seemed to be filled with 
imaginary objects, and she would smile or 
frown as these fantasies of her diseased brain 
were agreeable or otherwise. Meanwhile her 
afflicted father, whom now she could not eyen 
know, much less recognize his fond unweariig 
cares of her, scarcely left her bed side for a mo- 
ment, but sat sometimes with her hand in his, 
sometimes gazing fixedly on the form of his dar- 
ling daughter that might almost be seen consu- 
ming itself away like a statue of wax before a 
glowing fire. The old Turkish menial went 
and came and supplied him with that food which 
he could hardly be said to taste in the bitterness 
of his grief, and which he scarcely would have 
thought of himself. My friend always desrcri- 
bed the nights he thus passed, as something 








most awful. Every thing would be still in Pera 


did not seem the most virulent class of that dis- 


parched lips would move as though she blessed. 
it. Sometimes her haggard eye, as it glared” 




























and the adjoining suburbs o >phana, “and Gal-|/a 
ata—so still, so silent the sick room, that the 
breathing of his dying child, was dreadfully 
audible; and when this silence was interrupted 
by the barking of some of those ‘innumerable 
dogs that. stray about Constantinople without 
any master, and with whatever home the corners 
of the streets, or the ruins of houses may afford 
.them ; or when the Beekdji, or Turkish watgh- 
man, going his round, struck at intervals the 
*stone pavement of the streets with his club, 
which is always heavily loaded with an iron 
ferule, and the hollow noise echoed through the 
long, narrow, dark street of Pera, the sounds 
only served to render deeper still, and more grave- 
like, the solemn silence that succeeded them.— 
The tall white minarets of the mosque of To- 
phana were immediately below the house, and 
visible from Madame W. *schamber. They 
rose stark in the deep blue sky of night, li 
sheeted ghosts, and in addition the sounds 
have mentioned as interrupting at intevals, the 
solemn silence, #there proceeded from them, at 
the Moslemin’s hours ef prayers, the low, im- 
pressive chant of thg Muezzin, which, and more 
particularly, at the midnight Ezann, at the stilly 
hour of darkness and sleep, broke on the ear like 
a voice from another world. At these summon- 
ses to prayer, the poor old ‘Turk, who was always 
near at hand, and who had contracted a reve- 
rence and affection for'the Christian father and 
daughter were included in those prayers; the pe- 
titions of the Mussulman might be as efficacious 
at the throne of heavenly grace and mercy, as 
purer and sounder hdmilies; but it was not the will 
of Providence that Madame W. should be 
restored to health and to her fond father, whose lite 
seemed to depend upon hers. 

I believe it was on the fourth day of her dread- 
ful malady that death released her from her suf- 
fering. For some hours before the awful moment 
her reason was restored, and though weak and 
faint and with but the ‘‘shadow of a sound” for 
her voice, she spoke composedly and most affec- 
tionately to her dear parent, who had grown pale, 
and thin, and haggard, in watching over his dar- 
lingchild. She recommended—and what is there 
on earth so sacred as the recommendation of a dy- 
ing mother in behalf of her offspring! she recom- 
mended her infant to the protection of her sisters; 
she spoke of the difficult and dangerous career of 
a girl deprived of a mother’s care, and she hoped 
that her dear Marie would supply a mother’s 
place. At intervals, when she saw poor father 
bowed down with grief, she would make an at- 
tempt at composure and even gayety: and her fine 
countenance would sparkle for a moment with its 
formet vivacity, and her bright intellect still ex- 
efcise that influence which when in health and 
happiness irradiated every society she frequen- 
ted. It was after one of these efforts, that my 
friend, whose eyes were constantly riveted on 
her, saw a sudden change in her countenance— 
there was an awful something flashed over it— 
a flitting shadow of mystery and solemnity—the 
reflection of coming immortality—a something 
like the shade of a bird high up in the heavens 
cast on a deep and solitary lake. The fond father 
passionately grasped her hand as though by phys- 
ical force he would prevent the spirit’s eternal 
retreat. She fixed her large black eyes on his 
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pus file, atid muttered “Je meure. 

arm wasthen round her attenuated waist; he clasp- 
her closet to his bosom , he grasped herhand still || mains 
firmer; a gentle pressure—so con it would 
scarcely have discomposed the a feath- 
er, returned the paternal pressure, and she breath- 
ed forth her soul in his embrace,-'and her pale, 
cold face fell like marble upon the now desolate 
bosom of her father. 

From, the first disclosure of her disorder— 
from the first moment when on entering that room 
which he had scarcely ever left since for an in- 
stant, she had silently raised her hand and show- 
ed the small dark red spot on heér wrist, he had 
felt that his child must die; four days and sleepless 
nights he had watched the approaches of death, 
which he had every hour seen coming nearer and 
nearer and more rapidly; the voice of hope had 
long been mute in his parental heart; the grave 
was before his eyes; but. now that she was dead, 
e could not comprehend how it could be—how 
she, who but now, breathed, and spoke, and leok- 
ed love and life, should be an inanimate, cold 
cold mass—how she, his own flesh and blood, 
should be senseless to his caresses and his despair 
—how she, so exquisitively sensitive in body as 
in mind, should now feel no more than the couch 
on which he reclined, or the wooden floor on 
which he trod. But she was dead! and all was 
over! As long as the light of life flickered in the 
socket, though void of hope, he could find occu- 
pation;. and it was a relief to his fond and ach- 
ing heart to busy himself about the person of his 
child, to wash her plague ulcer, to sponge her 
burning neck and breast, to humect her scorched 


lips, to administer her medicine or her nutriment, 
to smoothen her bed, to raise her in his arms, to 








support her on his bosom, to press her burning, 


bursting forehead with his hands, and to render, 
which he did alone, the very office of a nurse to 
his daughter—but now he had nothing to do, no 
service to render; no exertion to make; a fearful 
void had fallen upon his heart, and he could only 
groan in impotent despair! But there was yet 
one office to perform; there was yet another and 
‘the last—the last he could render on earth! and 
when tlie old Turk brought into the room the 
coffin which had been procured for the ‘‘mortal 
coil,” that all that remained of so much beauty, 
and intelligence, and moral worth, the devoted 
father took the disfigured form of his child in his 
arms—in the affectionate arms in which she he 
breathed her last, and himself laid her in that 
coffin, which he closed and secured with his 
own hands. 

In the countries ofthe East, even when there 
is no plague raging, interment rapidly follows 
dissolution. On the evening of the day of her 
death, Madame W: was carried to the Frank 
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céndolence and comfort to the bereaved “father, 
as he siiped slowly following on foot the re- 
his ‘daughter. Among these gentlemen 
was » the British Consul General, 
an old and dear friend of Mr. Z———.. When 
the coffin was lowered into the narrow grave— 
as the first earth was thrown pn the coffin which 
returned the hollow sound, the most awful and 
desolating the ear of affection can hear, this dear 
friend renewed his offices of consolation. 

Up to this moment the fond father had borne 
himself with astonishing firmness and composure: 
—by the dying bed—by the lifeless body of his 
child, he had not let a tear escape him; in danger 
and death he had done all that man could do, and 
the feelings of nature—a parent’s feelings—had 
been controlled by the stoicism ofa man whose lot 
it had been to drink his full share from’ the over- 
brimming bow] of human calamities; but now 
that familiar and friendly voice of Mr. C x 
added tothe effect of the desolating sounds from 
the disappearing coffin, unnerved him complete- 





»|ly; the strength of heart and head gave way be- 


fore them, and witha cry of anguish, and a mo- 
mentary access of insanity, the father rushed 
from his daughter’s grave, and ran towards the 
Turkish cemetery, utterly unconscious of what he 
was doing. His friend, however, had every 
care taken of him; one of Mr. C————’s Jannis- 
saries followed him, and after’the first burst of 
nature, easily induced him to return to Pera, 
where he was obliged to condemn himselftoa 
lonely and sorrowful quarantine, @re he could 
seek alleviation of his sorrows in the bosom of his 
remaining family, or the society of his friends. 
k * * * oe 

When. I was in Turkey, some three or four 
years had passed since this sad case of plague, 
and the infant of Madame W had sur- 
vived, and grown to a lovely little girl, who was 
my pet companion. But not only did the child 
who was sleeping on her mother’s bosom, and 
my friend Z———— who received her mother’s dy- 
ing breath, and escaped the dreadful contagion, 
but all those relatives and friends who had been 
with Madame W. and in close contact 
with her, when ofa ceftainty she had the plague 
upon her, were equally exempt from the con- 
tagion. 

This was a very striking case; it was held by 
many who had no pretensions to medical science, 








H/as a proof of the non-Contagion of the plague, 


and strongly assumed as such by a scie man, 
the late Dr. M‘Lean, who devoted much of his 
time, and finally lost his life in endeavors to as- 
certain the real nature of this destructive and 
most mysterious disorder. But Dr. M‘Lean 
was guilty of an important omission, for in wri- 
ting an account of Madame W. ”s case, he 








burying ground above the extensive cypress grove, 
the Turkish cemetery of Pera, than which, with 
its views of the rapid Bosphorus that laves the 
foot of that hill, of the sea of Marmora with its 
group of islands, and occasional glimpses at sun- 
set of the Bithynian Olympus, there can scarce- 
ly bea fairer spot on earth—Some few attach- 
ed friends who had been apprized of the melan- 
choly event, attended at the place of interment, 
to render their last testimonials of respect to a 
most amiable woman, and though they could not 





come in contact with him. ‘hey spoke words of 


never mentioned that a Greek servant girl some 
weeks after caught the plague in the chamber in 
which she had died, and followed her mistress to 
the grave. Mr.; Madden, who was at Constan- 
tinople at the time, and acquainted with the fam- 
ily, and who has mentioned the case in his-book. 
of Travels, says “that several weeks after Mad- 
ame W. ’s death, when two servants were 
sent to open the apartment, which had been clo- 
sed, and to remove the bedding, one of them, im~- 
mediately on entering, complained of the close- 








ness of the chamber; next day she had the plague, 
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and died in some ‘few days;” > bat Mr. w-——, \" 
the husband of the unfortunate lady, added to me, 
in reference to the Greek girl, that, fatigued by 
the labor she had undergone in opening and pu- 
rifying the house, and oppressed by the lieat o 
the day, she had thrown herself down and reposed 
some time onthe matrass on which her mistress 
had expired. In cases like these every accompa- 
nying circumstance, every detail; however mi- 
nute, should be noted and given; and the addition- 
al fact stated by Mr. W——-— will not perhaps 
be considered unimportant. ; 

The result of my inquiries into the history of 
the Plague at Canstantinople and elsewhere, 
would certainly go generally to confirm the re- 
marks with which Mr. Madden closes the case of 
Madame W. . “This is one of the many 
proofs (he alludes, of course, to Mr. Z———, her 
father) I have had ofthe influence of the mind 
over thisdisease. Inno other eomplaint is this 
influence so marked. The man who is apprehen- 
sive of contagion is always the first to take this 
disease; fear is the pre-disposing cause of plague; 





tude. On the whole; we think the common||diz, forthe purpose of procuring medieal advice in 


| impression. after seeing Dr. Channing would be} Lindob, for « most extraondinaty cate of Soninclen- 


hat of a mind, amere intellect, wrapped in the||°y- The Indy, it is asserted, remains asleep at 
slightest drapery of flesh that will confine it— imes for three whole weeks! and no means have hith- 
went of tality so loosely worn, that, when- erto been devised for awakening her. Nourishment 
ever its errand was complete, the inhabiting spir- is supplied her by her attendants, while she is in a 
ss teh ealeaiin “Seulf b Use dleindent heavens state of insensibility. There may be some exagge- 
v i te y P ation in this ae¢ount—but the story, we have the 
ward volition. means of knowing, is founded in — 
Dr. Channing’s delivery i is not.at all oratorical || journal. ” nes oe 
or passionate. It may have been so in the ear- 
lier days of his ministry, for he is naturally of a|/ 
indling and enthusiastic temperament; and it is 
a source of natural wonder to those who hear him 
after having read his fervent composition, that 
he should yield so littlé to the sway of feelmg. 
His manner is earnest and absorbed, but, unless 
excited by a fovorite or opposed opinion, perfect- 
ly unimpassioned. . You may not*doubt for a mo- 
ment that the whole truth of his soul is breath- 
ing on his lips, but he seems to you under the in- 
fluence of an inward power which is too holy for 
human excitement, and which chastens and sub- 
dues his whole spirit like a mighty spell.. We 
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No man has ever been more assailed by ca- 
lumny than Napoleon, which is not to be won- 
dered at, but he would never permit any one to 
reply to the attacks that were made upon him. 
‘* Whatever pains, (he said) might have been be- 
stowed on such answers, they would only have 
given additional weight to the accusations they 
were intended to refute. Facts were the most 
convincing answer. A fine monument, another 
good law, or anew victory, were sufficient to de- 
feat a thousand such falsehoods. Declamation 
passes away but deeds rematn.” 


bad living and debility are the proximate causes}}know ofnothing more strangely and deeply im- 
of the susceptibility of pestilence. I have always||pressive than this almost unnatural suppression 
observed those who were most deeplyinterested in||of enthusiasm. He is gifted by nature’ with a 
the patient’s fate; his father, mother, or wife, and || voice of singular depth and sweetness, which de- 
who were constantly by his bed-side, were sel-||bility seems only to have made more low and ‘mu- 
dom attacked, while the servants and strangers, ||sical, and with the calm serenity, nay, majesty 
who entered the room now and then, were gener-||of his manner, and the high order of his thoughts, 
ally infected.” Yet after this assertion of the||it has sometimes seemed to us a very spirit-tone 
prevalence of mind and affection, Mr. Madden is||—the voice of a being without passions, breath- 














Reproaches and injuries have no power to af- 
flict either the man of unblemished integrity or 
the abandoned profligate. It is the middle com- 
pound character which alone is vulnerable; the 
man who, witheut firmness enough to avoid a 
dishonorable action, has feeling enough to be 
ashamed of it. 





Hypravtics.—We are exceedingly apt to 


obliged to subjoin that he has known many Turk- 
ish houses in Constantinople which have been 
shut up after the death of every individual with- 
in their walls: this also hac beon poisited ant to 
me at Smyrna as well as.at the capital, and I 
have noted, that the houses that had been so des- 
olated, were nearly without an exception the hou- 
ses of Turks, who take no precautions against 
the plague, and can hardly be said to be possess- 
ed of the predisposing cause of fear.—London 
New Monthly Magazine. 





SKETCHES OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 
DR. CHANNING. 

Dr. Channing’s appearance out of the pulpit 
is not prepossessing. He is below the middle 
stature, and of the slightest possible frame. 
Constant illness of late years has reduced even 
his natural proportions, and when seen in the 
street wrapped witha shrinking closeness from 
the air, and pursuing his way with the irresolute 
step and the subdued countenance ofan invalid, 
it is difficult to reconcile his appearance with the 
prodigious energy ofhis writings. In the pulpit 
he isanotherman. The cloud of anxiety passes 
from his face as he’rises. The contracted expres- 
sion ordinarily visible about his mouth gives place 
toa dilated and serene calmness. His fine eye 
expands and brightens, and the whole character 
of his face is one of the most pure and elevated 
humanity. A hearer who saw him for the first 
time there, if indeed he remembered: any thing 
but the eloquent beauty of his thoughts, would 
go away impressed with his noble dignity, and 
the air of calm power in his looks and action. 
His face itself is diminutive, smaller even thana 
child’s; but there is great breadth at the temples, 
and his forehead, over which he wears his hair 
long and carelessly, is of the finest form and am- 































ed into utterance by the pure inspiration of truth. 
The vigorous beauty of-his style is. too well 
known and admired to be more than alluded to, 


but a mere reader can have little idea ofits effect 
when heard from the writer’s own lips. 111s 


emphasis and cadence aré very peculiar. His 
tones seem the most simple effort of articulation; 
but he has a way of lingering on what we can 
only express by caHing it the crisis of a sentence, 
and giving a depth and richness to the forcible 
word, which yield an exquisite satisfaction to 
the ear; not easily described. You sit and lis- 
ten, as it might be,to music. The sense is, for 
the time, captive; and, if the melody in which it 
comes clothed does not wholly disguise the sen- 
timent, it, at least, gives it a winning persua- 
sion, most dangerous to the charmed judgment 
of the hearer.—New ‘York Mirror. 







accuse the ancients of ignorance in natural phi- 
losophy—an imputation which the excavations 
of Pompeii almost every day contradict. Pliny 
states, that water in leaden pipes will rise to 
the height of the source from whence it is de- 
rived; and in the Sylve of Statius, it is clearly 
shown that the Aqua Marcia, passed the Anio 
in leaden pipes. But Vitruvius, lib. viii- c. 7, 
gives instructions for the conveyance of water 
in tubes; and Pliny, lib. xxxi. c. 6, mentions 
the custom ascommon in histime. The two 
fountains of Pompeii confirm the written testi- 
mony. Neither does it. seem that the use of 
shells,in the decoration of a fountain, is first no- 
ticed in the excavations of Pompeii; for Cicero, 
in his Formian villa, appears.to have employed 
them. 








The shallowest understandings, the rudest 
hand, is equakto the task of destroying and pull- 
ing down. Folly or rage can overturn and de- 
molish more in an hour, than prudence, deli- 
beration, and foresight can build up in- an hun- 
dred years. 


A man endowed with great perfections,without 
good breeding,- is like one who has his pockets 
full of gold, but always wants change for his ‘or- 
dinary occasions. 





A NEw coaT.—Give me a new coat, says an ald 
proverb, and I will give you a friend for each of 
its stitches. So great is the influence that dress has 
with the larger portion of mankind, that one with a 
new coat on shall be recognized by many of his ac- 
quaintances, who would not deign to acknowledge 
him inanold one. In Pope’s time, worth made the 
man; in our days it isthe tailorthat makes him. A 
ependthrift, with not a cent in his pocket, but with MARRIED, 
“ oy Stem, WEF pam Are man ef HEMET. . 0, Tuesday, the 11th inst., by Rev. James 
while the economical rich man, with a threadbare : - 
. Gallaher, Mr. Edward Wans, to Miss Ann Jane 
coat, will be hustled among the crew as an useless ‘ abe 
. f furni Martin, all of this City. 

piece of furniture. 
In Pittsburg, Pa., on Wednesday the 28th 

SincuLar Case or Somnotency.—A Spanish||ultimo, Captain Elias. Phillips, of the U. S. 
lady, Donna Maria Mora, is on her way from Ca~'! Army, to Miss Mary Ormsby. 





Caution in crediting, reserve in speaking, 
and revealing one’s self to very. few, are the 
best securities both of peace and a good under- 
standing with the world, and of the inward 
peace of our own mind. 





’ 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR,.AND LADIES’ PAR 


A LEGEND OF THE NATCHED. | 


‘The success of the. stratagem was-complete. 
A young chief of some distinction was be-||The terrors of that tempestuous night, rendered 
trothed to an Kidian girl—A’ French-officer had visible by the brilliancy of the widely spread fire, 
seén the beautiful Natchez, admired, and deter-]}#™4 ineanceivably magnified by those unearthly 
mined to possess her: An opportunity soon ena-|/Sounds, struck d'smay.toevery bosom. The sen- 
bled him to press his dishonorable suit. The||tinels fled their posts, the camp was thrown in- 
attempt was met °s chastity should always en-||'® confusion, and fearful forebodings and unde- 
counter basenegs, with scarn and. contempt. fined fear, sat on every countenance. 

Baffled but not defeated, pride and lawless|{- Enveloped in the watch coat of the unfortu- 
passion urged on this infatuated man to the ac-|j2&te soldier, the Natchez chief now occupied the 
complishment of his designs, reckless of guilt,}|°Pening of the tent, where reposed the hated eu- 
and blind to: danger. thor of all his wrongs. Roused by the uproar 

The hour had arrived which was appointed which surrounded him, the Frenchman hastened 
for the marriage of the warrior and his destined ||*° ascertain its cause; but the next instant ex- 
bride. Inthe simple and unostentatious ceremony |Plained the mystery; for he felt himself in the 
which marked this primitive race, the immedate|jiron fold of him whom he had injured bey ond 
relatives had assembled to witness the pledge, the hope_of mercy.. A moment was sufficient 
and to mingle in the festivities. of this joyous oc-||to bind the victim, to fasten a sheathed knife 
casion, when a band of soldiers surrounded the|/frmly:in bis jaws, to-enter ‘the tent, and lead 
peaceful assembly. ‘ Opposition was fruitless.—||forth that once pure, but now violated , dishonor- 
The Indians, entirely defenceless and unsuspi- ed and forsaken girl. She had anticipated, and 
cious of danger, were lost in astonishment ; and||impatiently awaited the moment, which would 
amidst grief and supplication, “the bride was||terminate her sorrows. Not a word was uttered, 
borne away. not a sound escaped; but in the confusion whieh 

Imagination can alone depict the sorrow, con-||prevailed, and amidst the gloom of the night, 
sternation and despair which agitated thé soul of||and the raging of the storm, bearing his foe in 
the unhappyhisband. He persuaded; heentrea-||his arms, and followed by his wife, the triumphs 
ted; his ingenious heart urged all that could||ant sayage- sought the depths of the wilderness. 
be conceived, to opérate on tiie humanity” or||He speedily passed beyond the limits of Europe- 
excite the avarice of the heartless ravisher :||an adventure, and the sun rose upon this devoted 
but contumely and bitter derision were the only||party, where pursuit was impossible, or would 
answer to his impassioned supplications. ‘Then||have been hopeless. F 
he threw himself in ‘all his strength and terrific|| He turned to her whom he yet tenderly loved, 
energies, among the bayonets of his enemies.—||Whose soul was yet unspotted, but whose crue! 
Many sunk under his powerful arm; but numbers||4estiny had involved them both in irredeemable 
prevailed, and he was hurled back, discomfitted||4ishonor. The exchange of a few hasty words, 
and wounded to the earth. and a. fimat amd. Binal wobemwwy were une Prenuli= 

Days and weeks passed away; but the vigilance||naries to this bloody drama. The chief then 
of the savage never slumbered over the prospect ||drew his knife from the sheath, still in the mouth 
of revenge. He roamed about the encampment r seer pay and presenting it to her, hid 
of the French, he employed every stratagem that||himself in the forest. ; 
his wily ingenuity could suggest ; but the apre- _He soon returned; the faithful and beautiful 
hension of some desperate deed, induced more Natchez had vindicated by her death, the puri- 
than ordinary ptecaution on the part of the|jty of her heart. The Indian then seizing the 
French officer. The wary Indian, however, had appalled object of his vengeance, prepared for 
noted the situation of the camp, marked the/|the infliction of that punishment, which unpro- 
quarters of his victim, and matured his plans. voked aggression had suggested to the mind of a 
He had secretly and cautiously prepared large ||5*V°8°- | Entreaties, prayers and imprecations, 
. +4: ‘ ° - 4: \lwere alike unavailing; about the neck of his 
quantities of combustible materials, consisting ‘ dthe lifelées hod 
of dried cane, leaves, and brush-wood ; these, horror-stricken Caeny, he bound the life jane pony 
saturated with the sap of the pitch pine, were||f her, whom violence had brought to dishonor, 
carefully transferred by night to the vicinity of and untimely death. Under the eye — 
the encampment; at a point the most distant||#one, in the glare of the meridian sun, and t . 
from the quarters of the devoted Frenchman.— deep gloom of midnight, through the mazes o 
The place selected was juist without the chain of]|the forest, and the dangers of the morass, day 
sentinels, and in the mi@°t of a thicket uhfrequent-||*fter day, in deathlike silence the Indian urged 
ed by the soldiers. ' on his victim, until humanity sunk, under con- 

To this magazine, on a dark and stormy night,||gregated horrors. Hunger, keen and.enduring, 
he fired a train, which burning slowly, enabled||gnawed his vitals, and presented but death, or an 
him to reach the stand of the sentinel nearest/||alternative more revolting and fearful. Nature 
his enemy, before the conflagration became per-||asserted her dominion, and he repressed the aw- 
ceptible,—He threw himself at full length on the}|ful approaches of dissolution, by tearing that 
ground, he wound among the herbage, gliding}/mangled burden, which hung festering-on his 
with the silence and rapidity of the serpent.—||bosom. Then thirst, like a devouring fire, con- 
The unsuspecting soldier reached the extremity||sumed his blood, and despair and frenzy closed 
of his post, and. turned to retrace his steps; the4|the scene. 
next instant his throat wasin a grasp from which|} - 
nothing mortal could extricate him. . A silent ae ' 
plunge, andiheavy sigh went down upon the Fashion is like the clouds—always changing 
wind, and, save its gusty moan, no other sound its shape. Is it not strange that what is adini- 
could be distinguished. 4 |}rable to-day, shaJl, in a few months, appear ri-|| 


ee 
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TERRE. 


culoust’ Even our fellow citizens used: to wear 
hats nearly in the shape of pyramids upside 
down;‘and shoes with pointed toes. What would 
the world have said had a polite lady entered a 
drawing-room with bishop-sleeyes, beforé that 
atrocious custom was introduced? The same 
prineiple which shapes our dress, also alters our 
manners and conversation. - Weare told thi: it 
is unfashionable in.England, at present, to use 
the ‘Sir’ im refined society. That respectable 
monosyllable is addressed to servants only. Fan- 
ey a boy who had been flogged at schoo] for say- 
ing ‘ Yes’ and ‘No’ cut in the high circles for 
not saying it! Several years ago it would have 
been an insult for a gentleman to appear in com- 
pany in a black stock, and now we learn that it 
is in contemplation to abandon the cravat alto- 
gether, and let loose upcn Bond-street . and 
Broadway; a set of young ‘ Byrons’ with open 
collars!. What a potent necromancer is-this same 
fashion, whose sanction makes right wrong, ab- 
surdity necessary, virtue contemptible, crime 
honorable! ‘‘T have insulted my friend,” says 
the duelist, ‘‘and now I am about to kill him.” 
‘*But is this just!” “No.” “Is it for your hap- 
pimess!” “No.” “Is it not savage—monstrous?” 
“Yes; but it is the fashion.” ‘‘Will you take 
my arm, my fair lady!” “Not for worlds.” “Is 
there any impropriety init?’”. ‘Oh! no.” ‘Do 
you dislike me?” ‘No, but—it is hot the fash- 
ion.” And yet after all our complaints, what a 
fine restraint it is upon men, and how many nice 
coniforts do we owe to its influence. ‘How I 
dislike this person; his presence gives me a fe- 
ver.” ‘But you are kind and civil to him.” “J 
study hia convenience and administer to all his. 
little wants. It would be disgraceful to ill-treat 


|fany one in my own house. It would not be the 


‘ashion.”’—New- York Mirror. 





LEOPOLD, KING OF BELGIUM. 


The history of this young monarch has been 
singularly eventful. The following sketch of it, 
from the editorial columns of the New York 
Daily Advertiser, will be found interesting. The 
Advertiser has neglected to mention that Leopold 
distinguished himself for his bravery in the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. The Dake of Wellington spoke 
liighly of his intrepidity and valor, both in his 
despatches and in conversation after the hattle. 
In the Jate affairs with the Belgians he bore him- 
self calmly, and, under the circumstances, as 
bravely as his craven subjects would permit him 
to do.— Philadelphia Album. 
‘*When young he was married to the then heir 
apparent.of the British throue, in virtue of which 
relationship he would, ifther life had been contin- 
ued, have been in effect the king of that nation. © 
Although he must have reigned in the name of 
his queen, still his station would have rendered 
him-a soyereign, and he would have exercised 
the influence, and borne the dignity of monarch 
of that great and powerful empire. The death 
of the princess of Wales put an end to these 
hopes and expectations; and though he was pro- 
vided with a splendid income by the nation, he 
had no reasonable grounds to anticipate any fa- 
ture event, which would raise him above the con- 
dition of a subject. 
When Greece, under the auspices of Great 















Britain, France and Russia, was canal 
from Turkish thraldom, and placed’ in the atti- 
tude of an independent nation, it became neces- 

sary to look up among civilized nations, a suita- 
ble person to be placed at its head. In search- 
ing for a candidate for the throne of this regene- 
rated people, the above mentioned powers turned 
their attention to Prince Leopold, and offered 
him the Grecian crown. After duedeliberation, 
he declined the proffered honor; manifesting, in 
our opinion, a good degree of sound judgment, 
and practical common sense, in avoiding a sta- 
tion which presented more difficulties and em- 
barrassments, than gratifications, to him who 
might be placed in it. And subsequent events 
have’justified him in preferring the course which 
he pursued. To this day, no person ‘has been 
found to fill the Grecian throne—a fact which 
shows very clearly, we think, that the place, is 
not an enviable one. 

In the course of events, Belgium became se- 
parated from Holland, and it was necessary for the 
peace of Europe, that that country should be form- 
ed intoa distinct independent government, at the 
head of which it was considered expedient to es- 
tablish a sovereign under the title of king.— 
This was to be accomplished under the supervi- 
sion of the five great powers of Europe, Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia:-- 


After due consultation, they fixed their attention || 


upon Prince Leopold, ahd offered him the Belgi- 
an crown. He finally accepted it; and by the con- 
sent, and with thé approbation ‘of the people, he 
ascended the throne. 

Thus, in the course of a few years, this prince 
has been a candidate for no less than three crowns, 
one of which he was providentially prevented 
from wearing; another he voluntarily declined; 
and the third he now possesses. But it was 
scarcely placed upon his head, before he was obli- 
ged to engage in a war for its security, and had 


he not been promptly assisted by those who aided || 
him in mounting the throne, he probably would || 


have been driven from that, and his kingdom, in 


@ very few days after he entered upon the ned of|| 


his government. 

We should not be surprised, if before this time, 
king Leopold I. wishes himself back to his quiet, 
respectable, and gratifying residence in England. 
He has left every thing that’ would make an un- 
ambitious man comfortable and contented, for the 


empty title of a king, and for a position in Eu-|} 


rope which exposes him to a turbulent, and not 
improbably to a sanguinary reign. Flanders is 
little else than an old battle field; and its local 
situation renders it liable to a repetition of its 
former experiences in this way, whenevei the 
general politics of Europe call for a general war. 


How soon that may be, we do not pretend to con- 
a ‘i 





A CHINESE BRIDE. 

The greatest rarity, however, after this feast, 
was the sight ofa Chinese bride. The son of 
our host having been married a few days before 
we were honored (according to the usage of the 
country, during the honey-moon) with permission 
to look at his wife, as she stood at the door of her, 
apartment, while. we were passing out. The la- 








dy was surrounded by several old women, who 







ed a _ ne 

we ‘might have a more complete view of her ig-|| 
person (per- 

haps 17 years of age,) of middling stature, with a; 


ure and attire. She was a yourg 


very agreeable feature and a light complexion, 
though she seemed to us to have used paint. Shé 


gold, which covered-her from the shoulders to the 
ground. ‘The sleeves were very full, and along 
the bottom ran a beautiful fringe of small bells- 

Her head dress sparkled with jewels, and was most’ 


it like @ coronet: from the. front of which a bril- 
liant arigular ornament hung over her forehead. 

She stood in a modest and graceful attitude, hav- 
ing her eyes fixed on the floor, though she occa- 
sionally raised them with a glance of timid cnri- 
osity, towards the spectators. “Her hands, join- 
ed together, but folded in her robe, she lifted sey- 


‘eral times towards her face, and lowered them 


slowly. Her attendants, -presiming that the 
guests would be gratified with a peep at the con- 
summation of Chinese béauty, the lady’s feet, rai- 
sed the hem of the mantle from. hers, for a mo- 
ment or two. 


Her shoes, like the rest of her bridal apparel, 
were scarlet, embroidered with gold. In jus- 
ticeto the-poor creature, during this torturmg 
exhibition, as we imagine it must have been to 
her, her demeanor was natural and becoming, 
and @nce or twice something showed that she 
was not entirely unconcious of the admiration 
which her appearance excited, nor much displea- 
sed by it.—Tyerman & Bennett's Travels. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
DIRGE OF THE INDIAN WIDOW. 
I'll sit me down beside thy grave, 

To watch thy last repose, 
And listen to the rippling wave, 
That near thy dwelling flows: 
For thou upon its gentle tide 
In brighter days didst love to glide, 
When day began to close; 
And stars were glist’ning in their spheres, 
And evening shed her balmy tears. 


How.often. by our cabin door 
Have we sat down at eve, 

While thou woukst tell thy war deeds o’er, 
And I, a chaplet weave, 

Of fairest flowers to deck thy brow, 

For noble deeds, that none but thou - 
In battle couldst achieve;: 

And, as I twin’d the wreath, I sung- 

The songs of our dear native tongue. 





— 








But now I sing a sadder song—-- 
. °’Twere mockery to be gay! - 
Forthou amid the happy throng 
_ Hast journeyed faraway; , 
To meet in that bright, sunny land, 
Thy father and his gallant band, 
That fell in bloody fray, 
With never-dying laurels ¢rowh’'d, = 
Gather’d from-many a baftle-ground. = 


But moons have come, and moons have past; 
Since that ill fated‘hour; “a. 
And angry storms have pour’d their blast 
Against my summer hower,--+ 
Since thou, with spear, and beaded bow, 
Went forth against thy nation’s foe, 
To crush their rising power: 
And met the bravest of their race, 


a 





Arm unto arm, and face to face. 





wore a scarlet robe, superbly trimmed -with|f 


elegantly beaded with rows'of pearls, encircling |} - 


They. were of the diminutive] 
kind, and reduced to a mere. point at the toe.—. 


And laid its victim low: 
But thtice 4s many, in despair, 
' Sprang forth; like tigers, from their lair, 
'. And dealt the fatal blow,- 
That gave to thee, a warior’s bed,,— 
To me, a gallant chieftain dead: 
But all unconquer’d, as thou wert,‘ 
Until that moment came, . 
‘ It could not grieve thy manly heart, | 
Tofall soripeinfame: 
For thou had’st never liv'd to feel 
The dread of death, the fear of stéel,— 
Or. sacrificial flame. 
No coward thought, could ever rest 
One moment, in thy fearless breast. 


T dress’d thee for that distant land, 
‘In alla chieftain’s pride; 

Placed the keen hatchet in thy hand, 
Thy war-club by thy side: 

Thy bow and arrows, too, are there, 

With all the trophies thou did’st wear 
Through life’s eventful tide: 

And all things else thou loved’st; but me, 

Are softly resting there by thee. 


And soon thy spirit will [ meet, 
Upon that golden shore, 

Where suns more bright, and flowers-more sweet, 
Shine, bloom, forevermore. 

There shall we rest in richer bowers, 

And smile away the happy hours, 
Till Time itself is o’er; 

And nothing ina land so blest; 

Shall ever dare disturb our rest. 


Marion, Ohio. H. D. L. * 





_., For the Cincinnati Mirror and.Ladies’ Parterre. 
ALEQUANDO BONUS DORMITAT HOMERUS. 
When an individual undertakes, without the 
necessary data, to describe the character of a 
nation, he must unavoidably run into a thousand 
errors. Such has been the fate of the author of 
an article in the first. number of the Cincinnati 
Mirror, of the Ist October. It is astonishing 
that a person so respectable and well informed as 
is the writer of thet. article,-should confound the 
Mexicans with the Spaniards who had been ex- 
pelled from - Mexico ; that he should ‘undertake 





to speak of the politics of that country, by the 
information received from these last, given under 
the influence of anger against those who had 
proscribed them, and should attempt to describe 
the character of the females, from individual ca- 


‘|ses, which probably were not among the educa- 


tedclasses. I will notice separately each of the 
mistakes into which the writer has run. 

The most conspicuous is the confounding of 
the native Mexicans with the Spaniards who have 
come fromold Spain, which is as improper as to 





sonfouni the native citizens of the United States, 
with the English who live among them. It is an 





observation often made since the discovery of the 





Americas, that the Europeans who have emigra- 
ted tothese countries, have changed; their de- 


iscendants'in a much-greater degree, so that the 
1|American character is as different from that of 


England, as is that of the Mexicans ‘and the Cre- 
oles: of Scuth America from that of old Spain. 


The expelled Spaniards are those who have 
¢ome to Cincinnati ;- and the exhibition of char- 


acter which they have given, be it good or 
bad, is actually the Spanish character; and it is 





very distinct from,and opposite to, the genius and 














of the article, in eayaate of the revolution 
of 1828. 


The Mexicans, after haying: suffered for three||of Mexico, Mechoacan, were the first who armed |ji 
centuries unexampled outrages under the tyran- 
ny of the Spanish government—oppressions, 
with which those suffered by the old Colonies 
from England bear-no kind of comparison, resol- 
For 
eleven.years the struggle lasted, in which the) 
Spaniards resident in Mexico, and the soldiers 
sent from the mother country, displayed - the) 
most infernal fury against the patriots. These 
were triumphant in*1821, and were so magnan- 
imous towards their enemies, that they permit-} 
ted them to remain in the country, declaring 
them to have equal claims with the natives to 


ved finally to declare for independence. 


the enjoyment of every right. 


The Spaniards not satisfied with this equality ; 
sought to preserve that superiority. which they 
formerly possessed in this country, and had re- 
course to cunning and intrigue, since they could 
They organ- 
ized an aristocratic party, directed by 2 society 
under the title of Scotch Masons, and succeeded, 
in effect to-possess themselves of all the public 
posts, and wielded without’ opposition, the des- 
tinies of the nation, until the year 1825, being 
those, who up to that period kept the country 


not succeed by an appeal to force. 


in continual discord. 


At this period the popular party was organized 
under the direction of another secret society, de-|| 
nominated Yorkinos, or ancient. York Masons,}} 
in contradistinction to the Escoses, or Scotch 


In the year 1824 that nation formed 
itself into a federal republic, its constitution be- 


ing in great part, a copy of that of these United 
States, having created nineteen states, and .five 
In 1826 came on the elections to re- 
new the chamber of deputies in congress, the 
half the senators, and the representatives of| 
some of the states; the two parties for the first 


Masons. 


teritories. 


eee contd sited thaw’ ne uathanee; and many. 
dlinhabitants of the southern coast, in the states 


themselves, and commenced. petitioning for the 
expulsion of the Spaniards. This revolution ap- 
peared at first under a mild and moderate char- 
acter; but as the government did not oppose it 
at first with proper energy, it increased hourly. 
And in a few months, the whole republie was in 
@ flame. The common councils: of the towns, 
and almost all the local authorities, urged the 
legislatures, and each of their bodies separately, 
created laws, expelling the Spaniards from their 
respective teritories. z 

In_ its turn, the.congress itself seemed doom- 
ed to be forced into the general ‘current; it was 
‘||necessaty either to.resist or yield to the revolu- 
tion. The first was.impossible; congress could 
not choose ; she submitted to necessity: on the 
20th of December 1827, a law was passed, pro- 
scribing all those Spaniards who had no visible 
means of living; those who had made war upon 
independence, and had net capitulated, those who 
had previously agreed to Jeave the country, 
those who had failed to comply. with the terms 
of.capitulation, all who had abandoned their 
wives, and those who were suspected in the 
opinion of. the president; he, influenced by 
ithe mildness which charaetefized the Mexicans, 


party being excited anew, on the question of the 
election of president in the year 1828, the exe 
pulsion of the Spaniards who had remained was 


again ¢alled for. \ 
new cause of complaint by meddling in political 


matters, and by placing themselves constantly 
at the head of the Scotch party. 

Nevertheless, it was neither the desire t6 ex- 
pel them, nor the wish to elevate General Gu- 
errero to the presidentship, which set in motion 
the revolution of December, 1828. Long after 





time,, contended with equal arms, and victory}|the revolution, when order had been completely 


declared in favor of the Yorkist party. 


despotic character which distinguished it in 1808.- 


When the cospjracy had made some progress, a 
a friar, a principal agent in it, attempted to se- 
duce a Mexican general; and.this last discover-| 
The president, commu-| 

nicated to congress through the minister of 

war, the discovery of this conspiracy,. desrci- 

bing’ it as most terriffic, most extensive, and ram- 
“ified, presuming it to embrace most of the rich 
A simi- 
lar commynication conveying full information of 
the conspiracy, was.also made tothe governments 
of the several states.. The president declared 
that although he had taken every possible pre- 
caution, he was still doubtful of his means to 
keep down'the explosion, which he supposed to 
be very near. The whole republic was in con- 
sternation ; the trial of the conspirators furnish- 
ed causes for suspicion against the Spaniards; 


ed it to the exectitive. 


Spaniards, but of canons .and friars. 


.||restored, and the republic perfectly tranquil, the 

Some Spaniards, rendered désperate by this de- 
feat, and believing that they saw the total destrut- 
tion of their plans, projected, in the excess of 
their despair, a conspiracy, with the object of re- 
ducing the country under the government of. the 
King of Spain,restoringthe Inquisition with all its 
horrors, and the vice-regal government, with the 


law of March, 1829, expelling the Spaniards, 
was passed, which has nearly ceased to be ope- 
rative, sincé every Spaniard has been permitted 
to return, who hag requested it. The expulsion 
of the Spaniards was not then, the effect of par- 
ty fury, which had the fortune-to be trjumphant; 

it was the result of two laws, enacted, one long 
before, and the other ' ug after, the revolution ; 
laws which congre as obliged to pass, under 
the necessity of self preservation, by that right 
which admits of no exception, as to time, place, 
er person. It may be observed, by the way, that 
the revolution did last three days; but the scene 
of pillage was confined to one afternoon and 
part of a night, being limited to the groupe of 
commercial houses which occupy the centre of 
the principal square ;- the loss amounted to ¢ 2, 

500, 000, a sum inconsiderable for the * golden 
city.” 

The Spaniards who emigrated to Mexico, re- 
duced every thing tothe principle of commer- 
cial speculation; even including their matrimo- 
nial engagements; and jn general they seek 
their wives in that class alone who possess rich 
dowers, caring but little about their education, 
neatness, or any other good quality. This being 










paid no-attention tothe. law, and the rage of 


These-an their nvet had given }}——— 
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> pfinciple which animates them, “they: fre- 
|quentiy select their wives -in the houses of the 
rich. miners or’ wealthy farmers; and the best 
educated men among them have no hesitation 
.Uniting themselves~to the most uninformed 
and unenlightened country women, provided 
they have property. Perhaps it was some of 
this class, who came fo Cincinnati, and it was 
the misfortune of the gentleman, the author of 
the article undér consideration, to become ac- 
quainted with them, and of course he may have 
had some reason for the erroneous idea he has ta- 
ken of the Mexican ladies. Had he formed the 
acquaintanee of Miss Cordgba, the family of 
Aguirre and others, he would have formed a to- 


-|Itally different opinion, much‘ more to the advan- 


tage of those lovely women, The peasantry of 
Mexico, are the same with those of the - United 
States, and of every other country. But the fe- 
males educated in the cities of that republic do 
not yield to those of any other country, in learn- 
ing, refinement, nedatness, &c.. The Mexican 
ladies who have come to this country, have giv- 
en examples of conjugal love, which. have few 
parallels; in following the fortunes of their hus- 
bands , hundreds of them have abandoned their 
homes, their relations, their friends, their com- 
forts, to perish on the sickly shores of Louisia- 
ma; and those who hiave presented such lieroic 
instances of virtue in this city; do they merit 
the severe censure they have received ? 
MeExiIcanus- 
_—_—_———e = 
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To the frequent inquiries of our friends, after the wel- 
fare of our infant publication, we are bappy in being en- 
abled to reply, that its reception with the public has far 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. Every day, 
since the publicatian of the first number, has added its 
score of names to our subscription list; and we are proud 
to say, that these have been mostly voluntary. 

Our reception with the fraternity in the City, has been 
such as aliké to gratify our vanity and cheer us in our 
precarious and arduous undertaking. We return them 
our most sincere thanks, for their friendly welcome. To 
those who have volunteered usa little advice, we will 
merely say, that it is received as kindly as it was tendered. 
We ‘shall’ endeavor to profit by it. And it shall go 
hard with us, ere we make them. regret the flattering 
introduction they have given us to the public. For a 
few wecks, however, until we get fairly under way, we 
shall not be able to bestow a fell share of attention upon 
our editorial duties. But we will endeavor to make up 
for this deficiency, by the variety and ares of 
our selections. 





Pastimes.—-No person can become hypochondriacal 
in our goodly city, for the want of variety of amusement 
to dccupy his leisure moments. The ‘New Orleans 
Company’ of theatricals have been playing three or four 
nights every week, for the last three or four months.— 
Mr. Caldwell has the reputation of being about the 
best general actor in America, and it is said he usually 
furnishes rich treats for the admirers of the histrionic 

art. 

The mellow evenings of Antumn have set in. How 
delightful is a stroll upon the banks of our beautful Ohio, 
its smooth emerald surface answering to the blue and 
glittering sky above, and an immensity of stars mirrored 
in its flashing bosom. It seems like the very carpeting 
of Paradise, upon which the fairy feet of angels keep 
time with the harpings of their sister-seraphim. And 
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how invigorating to rise with the first gleam of mellow|| 
light in-the east; and to gain the sammit of one of the| 
giant hills that surround us like an eternal bulwark: 
And then we-have our hunting parties, and angling par- 
ties,—(patience bless the admirers of ‘Old Izaak’s’ fa- 
vorite amusement! we never could endure it—not even, 
if we were sure of coming across a heroine—a very gti- 
malkin-sirangler—at every adventure;) and our quilting 
parties have begun, and our husking parties will soon be 
here, when we need only ride a few miles into the coun- | 
try, to enjoy a real yankee frolic—a kiss of as pretty 
cheeks as ever bloomed, or of as witching. lips as ever 
pouted, for every red ear! Add to this, that our'Institute 
and Lyceum Lectures will soon commence—that we have 
one Or two museums well worth an occasional’visit—and 
that our bazaar will soon’ be graced with the smiles, and 
beauty, and pleasantry of ou? western fair, and we see 
no reason why we should so often enconnter in our streets, 
a lengthened visage, and ‘a clouded brow, because Au- 
tumn has come upon us, and Winter is coming. 





Cain meditating the death of Abel:—This celebrated 
painting is still exhibiting in our city, in the corner roonr) 
over Mr. Roff’s book store. It has been pronounced by 
Competent judges, to be a painting of the first order. 
The groupe consists of four figures—Cain, his Wife, and 
Children, The effect produced upon the beholder, is 
great. He ig awed at the demoniac and startling coun- 
tenance of the first murderer, meditating upon the guilty 
deed which he afterwards commits. The distressed 
and supplicating countenance of his wife, and the half- 
fearful, half-anxious look of the elder of. the two 
children, could not be more thrillingly imagined, ormore 
touchingly portrayed. ; 

“We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness; there—for ever there— 
Chain'd to the chariot of triumphal .4 rt, 

We stand as captives.” 

Those who have not yet seen this masterly produc- 
tion, would do well to avail themselves of the present 
opportunity. 





Miami University—The annual commencement in 
this institution, was held at Oxford, on Wednesday, the 
28th ult. On Tuesday previous, the Union Literary So- 
ciety celebrated its anniversary. A discourse was deli- 
vered by James M. Staughton, M. D., an honorary mem- 
ber. On the evening of the same day, Benjamin Drake, 
Esq'r., (an honorary member,) delivered a discourse be- 
fore the Erodelphian Society, at its anniversary comme- 
moration. On Wednesday, the degree of Bachelor of 


Arts was conferred upon Robert H. Bishop, jr., Marcus |}: 


Brigham, Freeman G. Cary, James B Caskey, William 
R. Cochrane, Theophilus L. Dickey, James G. Faran, 
Duncan F. Kenner, Charles F. Lowry, Daniel S. Major, 
Samuel McCracken, William McLain, Charles W. Mar- 
tin, Jeremiah Marrow, jr., Robert Nall, Wm. Thomp- 
son, and Charles Wintersmith. The degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on James H. Bacon, one of the 
alumni of the University. 





*The Token; a Christmas and Newyertrs present. Bos- 
ton—Gray and Bowen: 1832.’—This beautiful annual has 
arrived in our city, and may be had at Wood’s. From 
the examination we have given it, we feel disposed to 
pronounce it a great improvement on the former num- 
bers. The engravings, (and it contains twenty, seven- 
teen of which are on steel,) and the mechanical execu- 
tion of the work, are favorable omens of that perfection 
to which the arts are destined to. arrive in this country. 
‘Lesbia,’—engraved by J. Cheney, from a painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,—which holds the place of frontispiece, 
is admirably executed; indeed, we recollect no engra- 
ving, in any of our annuals, superior to it. + Will he 


|Freshet,’ ‘An Escape,’ - TE Boy? con:idered aterm of reproach. “Miss Cross,who 1s 


Te is stated ‘in Gale's ‘Lives of the Players,’ that in the 
e|}\7th century, the epithet Wiss applied to females, was 





particilarly noticed in Hayne’s epilogue to Farquhar’s 


an animated and intellectual touch, which some of the! 


grand in ‘the idea of placing the young poet by the sea- 
side—standing in a listfess attitude; his hand resting-up- 


mongst the sublime and beautifal and awful works of 
Creation! For it was bis delight, even in boyhood, to 


Love and a Bottle, 


t, 1703, was the first actress 
at the age of 19.’--We like this picture much: At has|] announced as Miss. 


- Even at the present day, although 
the term: is by no PS ae phe or (unless it be at- 
jengravings in this volume lack; and there.ie something|| tached to a lady of thirty,) the. sex manage toget rid of 
it as early as possible. 

The destruction of property by the late gale on the isl- 
ona rock, amd his eye wandering away and careering a-|/and of St. Vincent is as es at ns of two mil- 
lions of dollars. 





commune with Nature im her wildest moods. And beau- 
tifally has he sung— ~ 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless pian: 
- There is a’ rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is sociéty, where'none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music inits roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature tifore, 
From these our irfterviews;,in which I steal. 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What ! can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal.” 


the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, Connec- 


Sherry; the, ‘Young -Artist,’ and ‘Frost,’ by Hannah F. 





corruscations. 


“ Tue Frost looked forth, one still, cleat re 
And he said,‘ Now I shall be out_of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height, 
In silence, 1'll take my way ; 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 


The wind and the snow—the hail and the rain, - 
Whe maké so much bustle and noise in vain, 


But Pll be as busy as they ! 
fcrest, 


Heclimbed upthe trees, and their boughs hedrest 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake, he spread’ 
‘ Acoat of mail, that it need not fear 
Thedownward point of many a spear, 
That be hung on its margin, fur and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went tothe windows of those who slept, 
And over each panelikeafairy crept,  - 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the moon, wereseeh [trees | 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and | 


_ The contents of the present volume of the ‘Token,’ so 
far as we have had time to examine them, are better-by 
far than those of the last volume. ~Stanzas_on viewing 


Then he went to the mountain, and powdered his 


: ‘Robinson's KectinenilCRagiasiin Lecturer has com- 
menced:a course of lectures on ‘Natural: Theology.’— 
The introductory was delivered on Saturday evening 

last. They are-to be given on Wednesday and Saturday 
]jevenings of each week. Tickets---three dollars for the 
course. , 





Correspondents.---“E.’s” lines an ‘Modesty,’ in our next. 


PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 
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Our. Jupicrary.—The Grand Jury -of this 
county, at their late session, examined upwards 
of three hundred witnesses, -investigated one 


ticut,’ by. Grenyille Mellen; ‘Philosophy,’ by Charles hundred and fifty complaints, and found one hun- 


dred and twenty indictments: Ofthose indicted, 


Gould, are about the best of the poetical articles. The||® “large majority appear to-be strangers in this 
last is pure poetry, every line of it—and we cansiot re-{| Section of the country.” Our county has tosus- 
frain giving it a place, even amongst our own editorial tain an enormous tax for the support of convicts. 


“It is calculated,” says the grand jury, “that 
during the last three months, the expenses of 
prosecuting, convicting, and maintaining pris- 
oners, have not been less than three thousand 
dollars; the whole of which must be paid out of 
ithe county treasury.” The Grand Jury recom- 
mend a“‘thorough change in the mode of crimi- 
nal trials, and punishments.” —Chronicie. 





A FINE DIsTincTion.—‘‘Don’t let that quack 
touch your teeth,” said I, to 4 friend, as he turn- 


ed towards the door of a noted dentist, who ad- 


vertises to cure the toothache without extracting, 
or to éxtract them without pain. “Come with 
jjmne, and I 7 show you. an opetator whom you 
can trust.” “Ay,” answered my companion, 
“but can ‘he trust me?””——New- York Mirror. 





; Bevhser.-ihe 9 beautiful, amiable, witty, 
refined; full of music, poetry, and feeling; but 
she’s married. Talking tosuch a being is like 


There were bevies of birds, and swarmsof bees— ||owning a ticket ina lottery already drawn.—Jb. 
There were cities, thrones,temples and towers! and 
All pictured in silver sheen! these! 


re - , 





But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there, 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
‘ Now, just to set them a thinking, 
Ill bite this basket of fruit,’ said he; 
‘ This bloated pitcher I°}] burst jn three! 
“And the glass of water they’ve left for me, 
Shall “ tchick,’’ to tell them I’m drinking !"” 


articles. ‘Falls of the Niagara,’ by F. W. P. Green- 


tracts from this volume jn our.next. 


__ 





bite? the ‘Equinoxiel Storm,’ (illustrative of an inte- 


‘ 


| 


Master at Covington, Rhode Island. . 


a 
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: “Werhaye had.time to read but thre¢ or four of the prose|| Dut with halfor try to keep it from 


Itemiana.—A Miss Rider-has been oppoletnd. Post 


Common conversation is the best mirror of a 
man's heart; and he that can be deceived by a 
pérson with whom he has been intimate, disco- 
vers a want of discernment, that would, were it 
possible, excuse the imposition. * 





It is quite a mistaken idea, that a woman can- 
not keep a secret—nobody so well.—Trust_ her 
altogeth- 


er, and she is sure to beat you, be her pride 


wood, and the ‘Garden of Graves,” by Rev. John Pier-||prompts ‘her to find’out whut the man thinks it 
pont, are particularly fine. We shall give further ex-||right to conceal, and then her vanity induces 


ther to tell what she found out ; and this in order 
to show her power of discovery —Trust all to 
her, and she will never betray you; but half 4 
 |[eonfidence is not worth having. > 
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|, POOTH ACHE 
Dr. Ryan, a physician of great resp Ye 


and extensive practice vives atin Meticalogr i 
nal for July the following interesting statement: ||‘ 
—A gentleman who attends niy. lectures (Mr. } 


Myers of Newington-causeway,) had frequently 
applied sulphuric acid to his tooth with ‘some re- 
lief; but on ‘one occasion, he, in a moment of 
confusion, took down the next bottle to his feme- 
dy, which contained nitric acid, To: his gréat 
surprise, he experienced immediate relief. Since 
that period he has not suffered from tooth-ache, 

though three years have now elapsed. During 
the last-winter he informed me of the success of 
this remedy, which induced- me to try it, while 
labouring under the most intense pain from tooth 
ache. The effect was immediate, and no pain 
whatever was induced. I have since used it in 
numerous cases, and invariably with complete 
success. Ip some iristances the disease does not 
retarn for days pr-weeks, and in others not for 
mopths. The best mode of employing it is by 
means of lint wrapped round a probe, and moist- 
ened. withthe acid, which is then to be slowly 
applied to to the cavity of the tooth ;- care being 
taken not to touch the other teeth, the gums or 
the cheekss _On withdrawing. the probe, and in- 
quiring how the patient feels, the usual reply is, 
‘‘the pain is entirely gone.”” The mouth is 
next to be washed with tepid water. The acid 
should be gradually applied to the wliale cavity 
of the tooth, or otherwise a second application 
will be required before a complete relief will be 
obtained. This remedy may be used when the) 
gum and cheek are inflamed, so as to preclude 
the possibility of extraction. In cases where 


the diseased fang remains, and. when the caries 
face the adjacent tooth, it. obviates the necessity 


of extraction in all cases of hollow teeth, which 
all practitioners declare to be desirable, if: possi- 
ble; and it enables the dentist to perform the ope- 
ration of “‘stopping or filling teeth,” much 
sooner than he can otherwise accomplish. In a 
word, it will alleviate a vast dealof human suf- 
fering, and supersede a most painful operation. 
It is not a panacea for all the diseases of the teeth 
and gums, though a certain and efficacious reme- 
dy for the most common cause of toothache. ~It 
will be a valuable remedy for-children, delicate 
persons, and pregnant women. © Ht does not ac- 
celerate the decay of the eaten to ee it is 
plied; 





NAPOLEON. 

ANECDOTE OF THE CutLDHOOD or NAPOLEON. 
The first volame of the Memeirs of the Duchess of 
Abrantes has just issued from. the Paris press. The 
Duchess , who, it may not be unnecessary to observe, 
is the widow. of Marshal J unot, erljoyed a singular 
combination of opportunities for collecting facts 
connected with the boyhood of Napoleon. Her 
mother lived upon intimate termis-with-the mother 
of Buonaparte, and ehe actually carried him, when 
but’ an infan in her arms, Her relations were on 


in claiming, asshe does, to be the only person who 
thoroughly knew Seaton sa the oh The part of 


the narrative which refers to 


the family ; besides which, the duchess had the gdod 
fortune to be acquainted with a woman named Sa- 
veria, 9 sort of housekeeper to Madame Buonaparte. 
The general i impression which she has drawa, after 
all her inquiries from persons wha -had seen and 
krown Napoleon, during his boyhood, i is, that there 
was nothing at all sipgular about him. He was, 
she says, a coarse, chuckle -headed boy—very obsti- 
nate, and fierce when in a passion.—The following 
anecdote Saveria related to the duchess, which she 
said she heard from his own lips:—“Napoleon, when 
scokied,.or even chastised, was never known to cry, 
and even when punished without being inthe wrong, 
he offered no explanation. One of his sisters once 
accused ‘him of eating a basket of grapés, figs, and 
oranges, which were pulled inthe garden of his un- 
cle, the canon. To eat thus any body else’s fruit 


‘would not have been sobad. There was, forthwith, 


a solemn investigation, and Napoleon being exam- 
ined, denied the charge, fer which he got well floz- 
ged. He was urged to confess his guilt, and that 
if he did so, he should be forgiven. He said he-had 
already denied being guilty and was.not believed, 
but was well chastised. 1 remember very well he 
told me that his mother was out ona visit at the 
time.—The result was, that Napoleon was kept 
three-whole days without.any thing to cat, except 
a piece of bread and cheesy, and the cheese none of 
the best.either. . However, he ‘never cried—he 
looked sorry, but ye No $i tigns of displeasure. 
On thefourm agy, a ntue nd of Marianne 
Buonaparte, returned ae her father’s grapery, 
and, hearing what passed, she unhesitatingly con- 
fessed that it was sheand Marianne who had des- 
patched the fruit: It was now Marianne’s turn to 
be punished. Napoleon was asked why he did not 
mention his sister: ke said he did notcnow that she 
was guilty, but im consideration of the candor with 
which his sister’s young friend acted, he should say 
nothing. .This is very remarkable, for Napoleon 
was at tlie time only seven years old.” - 





. WHAT A SHOCKING BAD HAT You’vE GoT!—This 
phrase has acquired a popularity: far exceeding that 
of B. O. ¥, of dead-wal] notoriety. It is in évery 
man’s mouth, but in no man’s understanding ; it is, 
indeed, as little understood as the French play or 
the Italian opera, by one-half of the persons who 
frequent them: and surely, no stronger illustration 
canbe adduced to justify the introduction ,in this 
place, ofits true history and origin. In its precise 
application it appears to have superseded the very 
expressive “I shou’dn’t wonder !"—as for instance : 

the other morning Lord John R— meeting the 
Duke of N . accosted him with “When the Re- 
form Bill gets into the Upper House, I trust, after 
‘all, your Grace will vote in favor of it;” to which 
the Duke replied, “What a shocking bad hat you’ve 








Kildhood o; Na*|j- 
fpoleqn was, of course, derived from the traditions of||. 


|<-really you must allow me to send you a new one. 
But, Sir, as 1 was about to say, ifyou can, conscien- 
tioasly, &c. &c.—London New sagt — 





. O ELIZA. 
_ We ate parted for ever, 
.As flowers frour the stem, 
 Orthe dross which men sever from gold or a gem; 
. Though thy fated deplore, thee I may not condemn, 
For we meet again never. 


» We are parted for ever, 
As bunds from the spray, 
* Which the tempests of life bear in darkness away,..- 
As exiles from beauty, and brightness, and day, 
To bloom again never. 


We are-parted for ever, 
My hopes are laid low, 

- And hither and thither I journey in woe, 

. Like a tempest-tossed ship, ever onward to go, 
To come.again never. 


Weare parted for ever, 

And sick is my soul, 
For its passions have néver brook'd A enght of control,* 
Tho’ time and eternity o'er them may roll, 

Thee forget can I never, 


We are parted forever, -~ - ‘ , 
May those who betrayed 

The sweets of thy promise all desolate fade, 

Task but.the curse, that on me has been laid, 
To cling to them ever. 





We are parted for ever, 
The void of my heart, 
Like the curse of 7'he Fratriciile ne’er may depart, 
For the flame in my breast is of life now a part, ~ 
And so shall be ever. 


Weare parted for ever, 
May thoughts of the past, 
To thy soul be as music that ever shall last, 
A ray of sweet sunshine ’mid life’s frequent blast, 
Far ever, for ever. 
Cincinnati. 


= 


r D. L. B. 





_ *And passion’s host that never brooked confrol. 
Childe Harold. 
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IS published every other Saturday, by John H. 
Wood, at his Book and Music Store, No. 177, Main 
street, nearly opposite Dennison’s Hotel. The sub- 
scription price of this paper, is—One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents per year, if payment be made 
in ‘adyance,or within two months from the time of 
subscribing—One Dollar and Fifty Cents, within six 
months—or, One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, 
within the year. An addition of 121-2 cents will 
be made to city subscribers who receive their papers 








by the carrier. When paynient is not made until 
after the expiration of the year subscribed for, 
and the publisher is compelled to force collections, 
Two Dollars will invariably be demande 4. 

-But as advance payment is equally to the interest 
of subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
ted. Any subscriber ata distance, where there may 
be no agent, who, within the time prescribed for ad- 





got !"—Again : “My dear Duchess,” ‘said 





the most failifliar footing with the Buonaparte fam- 
ily : and during the time that the future hero attend- 
ed as & school boy at the military school at Pafis, 
he spent his leisure hours chiefly with her father. 
Marshal Junot, besides, was attached to Napoleon 
during that most critical and interesting part of his 
career, the period which between the 
date of the Siege of Toulsn and that of the expedi- 






Mary, “will you change places with me? 
a bit of Taglioni.” “My dear Lady 


bad hat you’ve got!’ But to our philological task. 
When-Mr. H——, the worthy hat maker, was can- 
vassing the poorer constituents of the Borough of 
wark ior their “sweet v' »» he invariably 
addressed them in: this form—“I-wait upon you, 


’ ae y 








vance payment, forwards One Dollar to the Pub- 
» (postage paid ,) will be credited with that a- 
t, [the remainder to stand against him,] and 
marked as having paid in advance. 

- (7A failure to notify the Publisher of a wish to 
discontinue at the expiration of the time subscribed 
for, will be considered a new engagement. No pa- 

wild be dienentbaeen any axssam be paldgenly 
at the optionof the publisher. - 
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